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Du fondement de /' 'induction, suivi de psychologie et mktaphysique. 
Par J. Lachelier, Inspecteur ge'ne'ral de l'instruction publique. Paris, 
Fe"lix Alcan, 1896. — pp. 173. 

The first of these two essays, the writer tells us, was presented as a 
thesis for the doctorate at Paris in 1871, the second is reprinted from the 
Revue philosophique for May, 1885 ; and the two, taken together, sketch 
an idealistic philosophy whose starting-point apparently lay in a conviction 
of the a priori character of causality. 

The essay on the Basis of Induction discusses the ground on which the 
inductive process is warranted in arguing from past to future, from contin- 
gency to necessity. After showing, with perhaps superfluous care, the 
insufficiency of a purely empirical basis for induction, the writer finds the 
justification of the process to lie in the principle of causality, efficient and 
final, as an a priori form of thought. The a priori nature of the law of 
efficient causes, is shown by the fact that it is our only evidence for the unity 
of self and of phenomena. Where the existence of one phenomenon is not 
only the invariable sign, but also the determining cause of another, there must 
exist a fundamental unity of nature between the two. Given this principle 
of efficient causes, we may even deduce something concerning the nature of 
phenomena. They constitute a diversity in space and time ; the law of 
efficient causes requires a unity in this diversity. Now the only conceivable 
unity of a diversity in space and time is that of a continuous and uniform 
movement ; hence phenomena are essentially movements. 

From this mechanical conception of the universe, the law of final causes 
saves us. It is the law of final causes which enables us to coordinate dif- 
ferent series of movements with reference to a single end. Like the law of 
efficient causes, it is the basis of the unity of thought, but of that higher 
unity which relates to the content of our sensations and not merely to their 
space and time order. From the point of view of finality, a phenomenon is 
not merely a movement, but a movement directed towards an end, — a force. 
The author makes a somewhat questionable attempt to show that the law 
of efficient causes demands to be supplemented by the law of final causes, 
because the former involves us in an infinite regressus, while, in the series 
of final causes, each term has a value in itself, and may, without absurdity, 
be regarded as the end of the series. Surely, the tendency towards an infi- 
nite regressus is quite as marked in the latter case as in the former, and 
the supposition of an end which is not itself a means is as arbitrary as the 
supposition of a cause which is not itself an effect. 

The second essay, on Psychologie et metaphysique, gives us a fuller 
statement of M. Lachelier's philosophical attitude, in the form of a defence 
of spiritualistic psychology. The writer regards the analytic method as 
the method of psychology, and his analysis of consciousness reveals four 
irreducible orders of mental facts: 1st, the spatial form; 2d, sensation, or 
that which divides space into parts ; 3d, feeling, the subjective aspect of 
sensation ; and 4th, che various impulses which are the basis of feeling, 
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and which the author assumes — therein abandoning, apparently, his alle- 
giance to the analytic method — to be manifestations of a single will at the 
core of personality, " free in its essence though determined in its modes." 

This view is both reenforced and modified, in M. Lachelier's opinion, by 
the use of the synthetic or metaphysical method. Consciousness may be 
either sensible or intellectual : to the former, objects are merely ' given ' ; 
the latter affirms of them existence or reality. The idea of existence may be 
regarded either as predicate, — abstract existence, or as subject, — concrete 
existence, that which is. Under the former aspect we have the idea of exist- 
ence as its own logical antecedent, — i.e., we know of it either that it exists 
or that it does not exist, an alternative which implies the idea of existence. 
Hence, it is a case of successive determination of the homogeneous by the 
homogeneous, and its symbols are linear space, time, and efficient causality. 
That which enables us to pass from abstract to concrete existence is sensa- 
tion, and sensation the author regards, seemingly by virtue of some mind- 
stuff theory which scarcely harmonizes with his doctrine of irreducible 
orders of mental facts, as a complex, a " simultaneous diversity " ; hence its 
symbols are the surface and final causality. The " third power " of exist- 
ence is the existence of a self-conscious mind, which reflects upon itself, 
perceives the external world in three-dimensional space, and is reason. 

Such seem to be the essential features of M. Lachelier's metaphysical 
system. One can hardly quarrel with it for being incomplete, since it is 
stated in two essays ostensibly on special problems. Otherwise, one would 
be interested to learn how it rescues itself from solipsism ; for its ego 
seems to be responsible for the universe quite in the Fichtean sense, and no 
Absolute Ego is anywhere hinted at. Margaret Washburn. 

Genius and Degeneration. By Dr. William Hirsch. Translated 
from the second German edition. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 1896. 
— pp. vi, 333. 

This work is an answer to the claim of Lombroso, Nordau, and their school, 
that genius is a form of insanity, or is related to insanity in some way. 
Incidentally, the author calls in question Kordau's statement that de- 
generacy and insanity are on the increase. Dr. Hirsch shows, as the result 
of a long and careful discussion, that there is nothing in common between 
genius and degeneration in the ordinary acceptation of the terms, and fur- 
ther demonstrates that there is no proof that many of the individuals reputed 
to be geniuses have been insane. Many fallacies are shown to be present 
in the course of reasoning which is used by the opposing school to substan- 
tiate imputations of this kind. On the whole, a very strong case is made 
out against the pessimistic theories of these modern criminologists. For 
this reason, if for no other, the book should receive a hearty welcome. 
The translation, although not without faults, is fairly readable, and, in the 
main, accurate. w. B. Pillsbury. 



